THE WORK OF ART AND THE SPECTATOR 


"like nature but too much like nature" is rejected by 
the spectators in question--think for example about 

the fact that in 1555 Volterra was ordered to paint 
drapery on "offending" nudes in Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment (1534-1541, fresco, 48' X 44', Sistine Chapel, 
Vatican City) because they in effect "were like nature 
but too much like nature." Examples could be multi- 
plied at will of works of art that have been rejected 

by Homo sapiens whose first-person perspectives prevent 
their regarding those works of art as ends unto them- 
selves. No further examples however need be given at 
this point. Not unlike the spectator who regards works 
of art from the first-person perspective of a single 
spatially and temporally situated Homo sapiens those 
spectators who regard works of art from the first-person 
perspective of a group of spatially and temporally situ- 
ated Homo sapiens are in varying degrees more often 

than not (1) capable of effectively distinguishing the 
various artistic media les uns des autres--unlike those 
spectators who are only minimally conscious of the self 
those spectators who are conscious of the self and who 
regard autonomous-aesthetic phenomena exclusively from 
first-person perspectives can for example distinguish 
oil paintings from water colors/novels from poems/marble 
statues from statues of wood which does not to be sure 
mean that the spectators in question are always in- 
terested in contemplating a work of art in the medium 

in which it was created certainly not there are for 
example many spectators of this group for whom a plaster 
reproduction of Michelangelo's David (1501-1504, marble, 
18' high, Academy, Florence) is indistinguishable from 
the original work of art/there are many spectators of 
this group for whom a 9 1/4" X 6 1/4" color reproduction 
of Paolo Veronese's Marriage at Cana (c. 1560, oil on 
canvas, 21'10" X 32'5", Louvre, Paris) is indistinguish- 
able from the original work of art (2) capable of ru- 
dimentarily describing the form and the content of phe- 
nomena that are autonomous and aesthetic. Most of the 
spectators of this group are capable for example of 
identifying the primary motifs of a work of art e. g», 
“that novel is about a young girl who falls in love 

with the boy next door" "that painting is about oak 
trees" the majority of spectators who regard works of 
art exclusively from a first-person perspective are 

not however in most instances interested in or capable 
of describing the secondary content that has been associ- 
ated by a given creator of autonomous-aesthetic phenomena 
with the primary artistic motifs of a given work of art. 





